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INFORMATION COLLECTION AND EXCHANGE 



Peace Corps’ Information Collection and Exchange (ICE) makes available the 
strategies and technologies developed by Peace Corps Volunteers, their co- 
workers, and their counterparts to development organizations and workers who 
might find them useful. ICE collects and reviews training guides, curricula, lesson 
plans, project reports, manuals, and other Peace Corps-generated materials 
developed in the field. Some materials are reprinted "as is”; others provide a 
source of field-based information for the production of manuals or for research in 
particular program areas. Materials that you submit to ICE become part of the 
Peace Corps' larger contribution to development. 

Information about ICE publications and services is available through 



Peace Corps 

Information Collection and Exchange 
1990 K Street, NW - 8th Floor 
Washington, DC 20526 



Add your experience to the ICE Resource Center. Send your materials to us so 
that we can share them with other development workers. Your technical 
insights serve as the basis for the generation of ICE manuals, reprints, and 
training materials. They also ensure that ICE is providing the most up-to-date, 
innovative problem solving techniques and information available to you and 
your fellow development workers. 
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SECTION THREE: 

WRITING A COMPETENCY- 
RASED CURRICULUM 



DEFINITION OF 
CURRICULUM 



PROCESS OF 

CURRICULUM 

DEVELOPMENT 



A curriculum can be defined as a plan of instruction that 
prescribes what to teach when. A competency-based 
curriculum identifies specific language competencies (things 
that the learner can accomplish in the target language), and 
the sequence in which they will be taught. 

For each competency, the curriculum should include: 

• A competency statement: 

To express food preferences zvith host family. 

• Sample language: 

I like (ford). I don't like (food). 

Do you like (food)? Yes , I do. No, I don't. 

9 A structure focus: 

Simple present tense with verbs expressing emotion / opinion . 

• Cultural points: 

An explanation of customs regarding offering and refusing food 
and expressing compliments or receiving compliments on food. 

Other points which may be included would be pronunciation 
points and suggested additional vocabulary items. With 
languages that use a non-roman alphabet, literacy 
competencies might also need to be specified. 

Writing a competency-based language curriculum is a cyclical 
process, involving four major steps. Each of these steps 
involves a set of activities which leads to the next. 



1. Needs Assessment 



4. Evaluation 



3. Targeted Instruction 



2. Selection 
of Competencies 
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STAGE 1: 
NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



STAGE 2: 
SELECTION AND 
SEQUENCING OF 
COMPETENCIES 



STAGE 3: 
MATERIALS 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
TARGETED 
INSTRUCTION 

STAGE 4: 
EVALUATION 



WHAT THIS 

SECTION 

CONTAINS 



The purpose of the needs assessment is to determine what the 
learner needs to be able to do with the language. It allows 
the curriculum developer to identify what competencies the 
learner needs to be able to perform in the language. It also 
gives curriculum developers an opportunity to specify some of 
the actual language content (specific vocabulary and 
grammatical structures, cross cultural features, etc.) that may 
need to be included. 

Following the steps of needs assessment and selection of 
competencies, some of the most difficult curriculum 
development work begins. For example, the selected 
competencies must be analyzed for linguistic and cultural 
content and put into a teachable sequence. Principles of 
sequencing from easy to difficult, from known to unknown, or 
from immediate need to long-range need maybe in conflict. 
Learners must be given a clear, logical introduction to the 
structure of the language, and the first tasks they attempt in 
the new language cannot be very sophisticated, yet their 
perceived needs must also be met. It won't do to delay to the 
end of the program a lesson on expressing food preferences if 
the learners are living with a host family after the first 
week of training. 

Once the competencies and language content have been 
identified and sequenced, teaching materials and activities 
must be developed, and instruction carried out. These stages 
are described in more detail in other sections of this manual. 

As with all training, it is necessary to evaluate how well the 
curriculum met the learners' long term and short term needs, 
and what changes need to be made to refine and improve the 
curriculum in the future. This stage is, in fact, a kind of needs 
assessment, and is thus linked to the first stage of the cycle. 

Whether you are working in a country with a well- 
established curriculum or a start-up program, where there is 
no previous curriculum to work with, the basic cycle describe 
above is necessary to ensure that your program best fits the 
current needs of every new group of learners. 

This section of the resource kit focuses on three of the four 
steps of the curriculum development cycle: 

• needs assessment, 

• selection and sequencing of competencies, and 

• evaluation of the curriculum. 

The task of materials development is discussed in detail in 
the next section of the resource kit. 




WHAT 

NEEDS TO BE 

DOME 



IDENTIFYING CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT NEEDS FOR 
YOUR PROGRAM 



Every post has a different set of things that need to be done to ensure that there is a well- 
developed curriculum for language training. In some countries, the training program is well- 
established, and the post has many years of experience in developing language materials and a 
well-trained and experienced group of teachers. In other countries, there may be no or few 
previous materials. And of course, every country is, at one time or another, a "start-up country" 
where all the systems must be developed "from scratch." 

In order to help you assess what things need to be done in your program. Peace Corps language 
coordinators developed this brief check list to help you assess program needs in the area of 
curriculum development. For each of the ten items select the letter of the response that best 
describes curriculum development at your post: 

A. Completed successfully 

B. Completed, but needs revision 

C. Not completed, and it needs to be done 

D. Not completed, but not important at present 

Items that you marked with a B or C will probably need further development. Items 1,2,3 and 9 
are discussed in more detail later in this section of the resource kit. Item 4 is discussed in more 
detail in Section 8 (PST). Item 5 is discussed in more detail in Section 7 (Assessment) Items 6, 7 
and 8 are discussed in Section 4: Materials Development. Item 10 is discussed in more detail in 
Section 6: On-going Language learning 





CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

1. Conducting a needs assessment (i.e., determining by observation and surveys what 
volunteers will need to sav, read, write, and understand in the new language in a 
variety of settings and situations) 

2. Writing of survival competencies for the PST language training curriculum 

3. Sequencing of competencies with grammar points and vocabulary to form a curriculum 

4. Writing lesson plans based on the new curriculum 

5. Developing quizzes and other evaluation instruments 

6. Producing a teacher handbook or teacher training design to introduce the curriculum, 
texts and appropriate methods 

7. Producing a student textbook for classroom use 

8. Producing student exercise book /worksheets for independent study 

9. Writing competencies for technical areas or worksites 

10. Developing materials or a system to help Volunteers continue language study after 
PST 
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TIME 

LINE 



SUGGESTED SCHEDULE FOR 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 



Peace Corps Language Coordinators have developed this suggested timeline lor the major task> 
involved in curriculum development. 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT TIMELINE 



SIX MONTHS • Draft and send needs assessment questionnaires to PCX's , 

BEFORE PST counterparts, etc. 



FIVE MONTHS • Visits to sites: conduct interviews. 

BEFORE PST 



FOUR MONTHS ‘Compile survev results. 

BEFORE PST 



THREE MONTHS • Select competencies. 

BEFORE PST • Identify grammar points & match with o-mpeten. ■•«*. 

• Identify vocabulary and culture points. 

• Determine sequence of topics /competencies. 

• Readjust grammar points as necessary. 

• Make a preliminary weekly teaching schedule tor 
competencies for PST. 













TWO MONTHS 
BEFORE PST 



• Plan and begin materials development. 

(Materials development is discussed in greater detail in 
Section 4.) 



ONE MONTH 
BEFORE PST 


• Conduct TOT. 


END OF TOT 
THROUGH END OF 
PST 


• Additional materials development as needed. 


MID PST 


• Evaluate curriculum: too much? appropriate? 


END OF PST 


* General curriculum evaluation. 


THREE TO SIX 
MONTHS AFTER 
PST 


• Detailed evaluation of competencies for curriculum revision. 



1 3 
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DO 



PURPOSES OF The curriculum development process begins with a needs 

NEEDS assessment. The purpose of the needs assessment is to 

ASSESSMENT determine what the learner needs to be able to do with the 

language: the communicative competencies that are needed. 

• A needs assessment can provide answers to some basic 
questions that need to be answered before we can decide what 
language needs to be taught such as: 

- Who do PCVs communicate with? 

- About what topics? 

- For what purposes and in what kinds of contexts or social 
settings? 

• The needs assessment process is also a good way to begin 
identifying specific language content: vocabulary, structures 
and discourse patterns that are frequently used. Because 
needs assessment often focuses on the contexts for language use, 
you can sometimes forget that this process can also be a 
logical time to identify specific language elements that you 
will want to include. You can adapt questionnaires and 
interviews to gather some of this specific information. 

DIFFERENT The following are some common ways to determine learner 

NEEDS needs for curriculum development work. All of these processes 

ASSESSMENT could be used in carrying out a needs assessment. Your choice 

TECHNIQUES of which to use will depend on the resources (time, money, 

personnel) available at your post. 

1. PRE-SET LIST OF The easiest needs assessment is to look at a pre-set list of 
COMPETENCIES competencies, such as the Peace Corps Language Training 

Curriculum, and to decide on the basis of your own experience 
which ones should be deleted and whether any should be 
added. This will result in a preliminary list of competencies 
which will require later revision. 

2. SURVEY These written forms could be distributed to PL Vs, Peace Corps 
QUESTIONNAIRES s t a ff (especially APCDs or technical trainers), host families, 
counterparts, and worksite staff. Survey questionnaires have 






3. INTERVIEWS 



4. MORE OPEN- 
ENDED METHODS 



to be carefully constructed, so that the right questions are 
being asked of each person. They should also be constructed so 
that surveys of one group, such as Volunteers, provide 
information that confirms the information gathered from 
other groups, such as the host families. There should be a 
way to double check the perceived needs. The questionnaires 
for current Volunteers and language trainers are very detailed 
(and are basically the same but with a Volunteer or Trainer 
focus). The information we will get from these two groups will 
be most useful for curriculum revisions. The questionnaires for 
the employers /host country counterparts and for other Host 
country friends /colleagues of Volunteers are less extensive 
and may need to be translated into the target language. We 
are looking for more general ideas from these people. 

You will probably also want to include some very open-ended 
questions in your questionnaires and interviews such as " What 
topics do you wish you 'had studied in PST , but didn't ?" or 
"What topics did you study that were either especially 
important or not useful ?" Open-ended questions for host- 
country friends and counterparts might include questions like 
" What are the areas where you think PCVs have the most 
trouble communicating ?” or " What aspects of language use 
seem most problematic for the volunteers you work with?" 

People who could be interviewed include the same people as 
those who received questionnaires. Interviews could be 
conducted as a follow-up to the written survey forms. Some 
interviews might be conducted by telephone. Conducting 
interviews with PCVs in small groups may be an effective 
approach. Survey forms could go to a lot of people, but there 
may be limits on how many could be interviewed. If there are 
some employers /others who would be willing to take more 
time and provide additional information you can interview 
them in person or by telephone. In this interview you can ask 
more specific questions based on the list of current curriculum 
competencies included in the questionnaires for volunteers and 
language trainers. Interviews also provide a good 
opportunity to discover specific language content. 



One difficulty with interviews and questionnaires is that you 
need to know in advance who the PCVs communicate with, 
and in many start-up posts, this kind of information isn’t yet 
readily available. A socio-topical matrix can be used as a 
more open-ended assessment tool than a questionnaire. It can 
be used to identify a less-structured way who is involved in 
daily language use and what are the ost common 
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competencies. Such open-ended kinds of assessment 
instruments might be good to use in posts where you don't have 
a lot of previous needs assessments to refine and adapt, or 
where you are trying to identify competencies that have not 
been pre-determined. 

S. ON-THE-30 B In preparing your curriculum you need to get a good idea about 
OBSERVATION specific language content that PCVs will need. On the job 
observations and follow-up interviews are a good way to 
contrast some of the familiar, "predictable" survival 
competencies with specific language content and functions 
used in technical situations. A language specialist could 
follow the PCV and/or counterpart for a few days to gain a 
fuller understanding of the language needs. Non-language 
specialists will probably be able to identify vocabulary 
needs, but they may not notice the different kinds of language 
interactions or competencies that they need to do their work. 
This kind of observation would be most useful in the 
developing of technical competencies. 

6. VADS OR TASK It may be worth looking at these documents before 

ANALYSES interviewing technical staff or drawing up a survey to 
determine technical competencies. 




HOW 

TO DO IT 



WORKING WITH SURVEY 
QUESTIONNAIRES AND 
FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEWS 



In order to get a range of input on language learning needs, you 
need to poll as wide a variety of people as possible, and 
should consider developing four different needs assessment 
questionnaires for the following groups: 

• current Volunteers who studied the language in PST 

• current (and past?) language trainers 

• supervisors /host-country counterparts of current Volunteers 

• host country friends or co-workers of current Volunteers, 
including staff at Peace Corps 

At a minimum, you want to make sure that you get input from 
a varied selection of representative PC Vs (with a mix of job 
assignments, young and old, male and female, urban and rural, 
etc.) and PC staff. 

QUESTIONNAIRES The questionnaires for current Volunteers and language 

trainers are very detailed (and are basically the same but 
with a Volunteer or trainer focus). The information we will 
get from these two groups will be most useful for curriculum 
revisions. The questionnaires for the employers/host country 
counterparts and for other host country friends /colleagues of 
Volunteers are less extensive and may need to be translated 
into the target language. We are looking for more general 
ideas from these people. 

INTERVIEWS If there are some employers or others who would be willing to 

take more time and provide additional information you can 
interview them in person or by telephone. In this interview 
you can ask more specific questions based on the list of current 
curriculum competencies included in the questionnaires for 
Volunteers and language trainers. 



GETTING A 
RANGE OF INPUT 
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V? 



GUIDELINES FOR Distribute all questionnaires as far in advance as possible. 
DISTRIBUTING For each group, you may want to include a cover letter that 
QUESTIONNAIRES tells them where, when and to whom to return the 

questionnaire. If it is clear that you are not getting a 50 
percent return, it is suggested that you call to encourage the 
participants to return the questionnaires. 

1. CURRENT PEACE . Make and send copies of the questionnaire to all Volunteers 
CORPS VOLUNTEERS m the field who studied the language during PST. 

• Enclose a stamped envelope addressed to the Peace Corps 
office. 

• Keep a master list of who receives the questionnaire and 
who returns the questionnaire. 

• If the questionnaire is not returned by your target date, 
make another request, perhaps with a follow up post card or 
telephone call. 

2* LANGUAGE • If the language trainers are near the Peace Corps office, ask 
TRAINERS them to come in and fill out the questionnaire. 

• If the trainer is not near the Peace Corps office, send the 
questionnaire to the trainer by mail and ask that it be 
completed and returned by your target date. 

• You may want to send the questionnaire to former trainers 
who worked with the language program and have had 
significant past experience with the curriculum. 

• If possible, call the supervisor /counterpart and ask these 
questions over the phone. If a phone interview is not possible, 
send the questionnaire to the employers. 

• If the questionnaire is not returned by your target date, call 
the supervisor/ counterpart and try to get the information by 
phone. 

• Note: If it is more appropriate to ask these questions in the 
target language than in English, please translate the 
questionnaire. 

• Ask language trainers to distribute the questionnaire to 
friends /colleagues and return them to the PC office by your 
target date. Try to include people outside of the capitol. You 
may want to send copies of the questionnaire to Volunteers. 
They can ask host country friends in their communities to fill 
it out. 

• Give a copy to PC office staff who speak the language and 
ask them to fill it out by your target date. 



4c OTHER NATIVE 
SPEAKERS 
(FRIENDS/ 
COLLEAGUES/ 
PEACE CORPS OFFICE 
HOST COUNTRY 
STAFF) 



3. SUPERVISORS AND 
HOST COUNTRY 
COUNTERPARTS OF 
VOLUNTEERS 



lo 
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HOW 

TO DO IT 



LANGUAGE NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT INTERVIEWS: 
A FEW TIPS 



PRE-INTERVIEW • Send out the questions ahead of time and encourage PCVs to 
PREPARATION reflect and write notes. 

CONDUCTING THE • Follow up with an interview at a time and place where the 
INTERVIEW PCVs can concentrate on this topic. Take good notes of what 

they say. During the interview insist that they be specific 
about who they talk with, in which situations, and at what 
level of formality. Learners also tend to place too much 
importance on speaking. Be sure to ask about listening, 
reading, and writing. 

• Interview PCVs in groups of three ii this seems useful. If one 
PCV seems to really have a lot to offer, go in depth with this 
person in a one-to-one discussion. If you can identify these 
good sources ahead of time, schedule the interviews with 
them ahead of time. 

• Follow the topics and questions in the written survey 
questionnaire, but add others as they seem natural and skip 
over ones that don’t get much response. Check responses of 
early interviewees with later ones, "Barbara says that she 
receives a written agenda of faculty meetings ahead of time. 
How about you?" 

• Allow for additional ideas and suggestions from 
interviewees. 



OBTAINING 

LANGUAGE 

CONTENT 



ANALYZING 

INTERVIEW 

RESULTS 



• Try to get plenty of "sample language" that can be used in 
lesson materials, such as dialogs It's easy to guess what 
people say at the post office because you go there yourself. 
You may not do so well at imagining what a visiting 
government officials wife will chat with a PCV about. 

• Draft preliminary competencies based on: 

- areas frequently mentioned 

- areas mentioned as a high priority 

- competency ideas mentioned by PCVs who seem to be 
particularly insightful or have the most relevant experience. 





OPEN-ENDED NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT: USING A DAILY 
ACTIVITY GRID AND A SOCIO- 
TOPICAL MATRIX 



As previously noted, it is sometimes not possible to use the 
detailed kinds of questionnaires and interviews which were 
described in the previous section. In some posts you may not 
have had a chance to identify the who and what of 
Volunteers* language use that is a necessary first step in 
designing and distributing questionnaires and follow-up 
interviews, so it may be necessary to use more open-ended 
needs assessment instruments to identify the situations where 
PCVs need to use the language and the kinds of things they 
need to be able to communicate in those situations. Here are 
two alternative systems, the Daily Activity Grid and the 
Socio-topical Matrix, that can be used to identify potential 
language topics, goals and learning objectives by asking PCVs 
to specify situations in which they need to communicate 
better. 

WHAT IS A DAILY The Daily Activities Grid, developed for the Peace Corps bv 
ACTIVITY GRID? Anita Wenden (1996), is similar in appearance to a Socio- 

Topical Matrix but provides more in-depth help in reflecting 
on the settings in which volunteers interact with host country 
people in their sites. Like a Socio-Topical Matrix, it can be 
used both as a needs assessment instrument, or as a tool for 
self-directed language learning which helps learners 
organize and prioritize their own individual learning plans. 




ALTERNATIVE 

OPEN-ENDED 

NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

TECHNIQUES 
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HOW TO MAKE A 
DAILY ACTIVITY 
GRID 



QUESTIONS 
ABOUT THE 
SETTING 
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1. Have Volunteers fill out the grid (a reduced-size sample 
has been included on the next page). 

For each day and hour of the week, they should: 

• write where they usually are at each of the times stated. 
(They can change the hours to fit their own daily routines.) 

• circle or high-light (we've shown them in italics, on the 
sample, below) the situations and times of day when they 
need to use the language. 

• answer the questions listed below for each of the settings, in 
their relative order of importance. 

2. Review the grids to identify the social settings in which 
Volunteers need to develop their language proficiency. Then 
select the settings in which Volunteers find themselves most 
often or those areas where Volunteers have identified that 
they most want to work on. 

• Who is typically in this setting? 

• What happens in this setting? 

• What do you do in this setting? 

• What language skills are you required to use? (e.g., 
listening, speaking, reading) 

• What are the topics of conversation in this setting? 

• How do you usually feel when you are interacting in this 
setting? 

• For what purposes are you expected to use language in this 
setting? (Where are your strengths and weaknesses?) 

• What do you need to understand in this setting? (Where are 
your strengths and weaknesses?) 

• List any behaviors/customs in this setting that you do not 
understand or find strange. 




SAMPLE DAILY ACTIVITY GRID 



An example of one Volunteer’s week is given below with the situations in which she needs to 
use the language italicized. 





Mon 


Tue 


Wed 


Thu 


Fri 


Sat 


Sun 


6:00 


Home 


Home 


Home 


Home 


Home 


Home 


Home 


7:30 


Walk to 
school 


Walk to 
school 


Walk to 
school 


Walk to 
school 


Walk to 
school 


Home 


Home 


8:00 


Teacher's 

room 

School 


Teacher's 

room 

School 


Teacher's 

room 

School 


Teacher's 

room 

School 


Teacher's 

room 

School 


Home 


Home 


10:30 


Tea break 


Tea break 


Tea break 


Tea break 


Tea break 


Visit 

neighbor 


Chu rch 


11:00 


School 


School 


School 


School 


School 


Visit 

neighbor 


Church 


1:30 


Plan with 
teachers 


Plan with 
teachers 


Plan with 
teachers 


Plan with 
teachers 


Plan with 
teachers 


Home 


Friend's 

house 


3:00 


Post 

office 


Store 


Post 

office 


Home 


Store 


A walk 

with 

friends 


Friend's 

house 


4:00 




Play 

with 

children 




Play 

with 

children 




Walk 

vjith 

friends 




5:00 


Neighbor's 

house 




Friend's 

house 




Head 

teacher’s 

house 






Evening 


Home 




Friend's 

house 


Meeting 

House 


Head 

teacher's 

house 


Meet i ng 
House 


Home 




WHAT IS A 
SOCIO- 
TOPICAL 
MATRIX? 



HOW TO 
MAKE A 
SOCIO- 
TOP I CAL 
MATRIX 



COMMON 
TYPES OF 
SOCIAL 
INTERACTION 



The Socio-Topicai Matrix was developed by Earl W. Stevick in 
Adapting and Writing Language Lessons , (Foreign Service Institute, 
1971). It can be used both as a needs assessment instrument, or as a 
tool for self-directed language learning which helps learners 
organize and prioritize their own individual learning plans. 

1. Have a representative mix of Volunteers follow this process: 

• Make a list of all the people you have regular contact with. Write 
their names in a column on the left hand side of a piece of paper, in 
the order of frequency you see them. Now, draw a grid. Like the 
following sample. 

• Fill in the tops of the columns with the most important 
conversation topics for you. Sample topics are listed below. 

• In the boxes on the matrix, write the things you'd like to be able to 
do or do better with the person or people in that situation. 

2. Each box on the matrix will provide you with ideas for topics and 
raw' material for writing many short-term learning objectives. Each 
objective, in turn, becomes the basis for a lesson content or a self- 
study learning plan. 

An effective way to go about choosing which box on the matrix to 
start with is to ask Volunteers to think carefully about their 
relationships with the people they have listed on the matrix. Try 
to determine if there are situations they have been avoiding, or 
have had any social problems with, it may well be due to a 
language problem or cultural misunderstanding. 

• Greetings and leave takings 

• Small talk 

• Chat about things you’ve done recently 

• Ask for and get factual information 

• Offer and/or ask for help 
Discuss likes and dislikes 

41 Use basic concepts, like numbers, time, dates, quantity 

• Describe people, places, and things 

• Make plans to meet at a particular place and time 

• Explain who you are and why you are where you are 

• Give and/or receive advice 

• Agree and/or disagree 

• Give and/or understand instructions 

• Make, accept, and/or decline invitations 

• Get something you need 

• Talk about plans and hopes for the future 
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SAMPLE SOCIO-TOPICAL MATRIX 



The first two boxes have been completed as an example. 



Apologizing 

Being a Guest for Something 
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HOW 

TO DO IT 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
WITH LIMITED TIME AND 
RESOURCES 



Sometime it is not always possible to conduct as complete a needs assessment as you would like, 
either because you lack the time, the resources or both. Peace Corps Language Coordinators 
developed these suggested techniques for doing more limited needs assessments than the ones 
described above. 



DOING A LIMITED • Put a needs assessment questionnaire in the Volunteer 
NEEDS newsletter. 

ASSESSMENT • Check with APCDs to coordinate and accompany them on site 

visits. 

♦ Interview representative sample of PCVs (mix of older, 
younger, rural, urban and different technical sectors). 

♦ Interview PC staff, host families, counterparts and 
supervisors. 

♦ Conduct interviews by telephone when possible. 

♦ Interview PCVs visiting the office. 

♦ Time needs assessment with other post activities (ISTs, Mid' 
service Conferences, COS). 



WORKING WITH A 
GENERIC 
CURRICULUM (IF 
YOU DONT HAVE 
TIME FOR NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT) 



• Work with staff from other units (PCMO, APCDs, C n etc.) 
to determine which competencies should be retained, 
eliminated, or added. 

• Work with teachers to decide which grammar points MUST 
be included. 

• Match competencies with grammar, and negotiate a 
sequence. 

• Plan follow-up needs assessment for curriculum revision (3-b 
months after PST). 
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HOW 

TO DO IT 



ANALYZING THE RESULTS OF 
YOUR NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Once you have collected the information by whichever needs assessment technique you have 
chosen, you need to organize it so that you can make reasoned decisions about the selection and 
sequence of competencies in a systematic way. 



This gives you a variety of useful information to decide what 
order various competencies might appear m. Here s an 
example of the way the topics from a sample needs 
assessment were rated by volunteers in the Philippines: 



STEP 1: 

TABULATE THE 
RESPONSES AND 
ARRANGE THEM 
IN PRIORITY 
ORDER 



TOPIC 

1. Directions 

2. Transportation 

3. Shopping 

4. Social Language 

5. Health 

6. Food 

7. Money 

8. Housing 

9. Community Services 

10. Literacy 

11. Telephone 



NUMERICAL AVERAGE 

4.49 

4.32 

4.31 

4.30 
3.91 
3.70 
3.36 

3.30 
2.85 
2.72 
2.18 



Other categories that need to be tabulated and listed in rank 
order are: 

• Technical Language Topics 

• Language Tasks within Topic areas 

• Language Learning strategies 



These rankings can be used to help decide: 

• what order various topics should be introduced, 

• what special job-related vocabulary and language might 
need to be included, 

• what linguistic content needs to be included in various 
lessons, and 

•what specific tasks and activities will buL J on and 
encourage development of individual language learning 




STEP 2: 

ADJUST 
NUMERICAL 
PRIORITIES TO 
REFLECT 
LINGUISTIC OR 
SOCIAL 
REALITIES OF 
YOUR SITUATION 



STEP 3: 

RECORD AND 
ANALYZE ALL 
RESPONSES TO 
OPEN-ENDED 
QUESTIONS 



STEP 4: 

USE THIS 

INFORMATION TO 

PRIORITIZE THE 

TOPICS, 

FUNCTIONS, 

VOCABULARY, 

AND 

GRAMMATICAL 
STRUCTURES 
THAT NEED TO BE 
TAUGHT 



The pure numerical ranking is not the only determiner of 
priorities or ideal sequences. For example, you will notice 
that the Philippine sequence placed the topic of "money" 
rather lower than "shopping." But, it's immediately 
apparent that these two topics really are more realistically 
taught together. Any rank order must be considered "in the 
real world." So use your common sense and knowledge of vour 
particular situation to adjust your sequences to take 
advantage necessary or desirable connection. Other issues to 
consider in this process are discussed in the next part of this 
section. 

Responses to open-ended questions (W/wf was the most 
effective part of your training? Most significant problems? 
etc.) can be a extremely useful source of information. Look for 
patterns, re-occurring concerns, and other useful information. 
Remember that people learn differently, and therefore you 
will often find clear contradictions betwee n individual 
responses, (for example, one respondent thought that the 
language learning games they played in classes was one of the 
most useful aspects of the PST training, while another found 
them a complete waste of time. 

Once you have specified what is needed you can divide up 
language content into manageable whole-task chunks that can 
be developed into teaching materials and specific lesson 
plans. 

Remember that a final curriculum should ideally include the 
following information for each competency you have 
identified: 

• a competency statement, 

• sample language, 

• a structure focus, 

• related cultural points, and, 

• perhaps, pronunciation points and suggested vocabulary 
items. 

You will see a variety of competency descriptions in the next 
part of this section. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM THE 

FIELD 



GENERAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRES 



This first set of examples are excerpts from a series of four questionnaires that were developed 
for the Hindi Curriculum in Fiji. The questionnaires were distributed to Volunteers, language 
teachers, host country supervisors and friends and colleagues. This needs assessment instrument 
consists of two sets of questionnaires : one set for Volunteers and language trainers, one for 
supervisors /co-workers and friends /co-workers of volunteers. Each set is parallel in terms of 
what information is being asking about. (For example, the questionnaires to Volunteers and 
language trainers both ask about the PST language training component, the curriculum content 
and survival competencies, the social dimensions of language use, technical training 
methodology and preferred learning and teaching styles.) However, it is useful to compare the 
ways in which these questions have been adapted to make them specifically relevant to the 
groups filling out the form. Accordingly, the first few sections of both forms have been printed 
side by side for easy comparison. In the subsequent sections, alternative questions for volunteers 
and teachers have been indicated in italics for some of the items. 



PEACE CORPS FIJI 

LANGUAGE PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

for CURRENT VOLUNTEERS 


PEACE CORPS FIJI 

LANGUAGE PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

for LANGUAGE TRAINERS 


The language training staff of Peace Corps Fiji 
would like to improve the Hindi language training 
program for future Peace Corps volunteers. 

Please help us by completing the following 
questionnaire and returning it by June 15 to the 
Peace Corps Fiji office. This questionnaire is long, 
but we hope you will take the time to complete it 
since you are our best resource for making 
suggestions lor improvement. Thank you very 
much. 

Name: 


Peace Corps Fiji would like to improve the Hindi 
language training program for Peace Corps 
volunteers. Please help us by completing the 
following questionnaire and returning it by June 15 
to the Peace Corps Fiji office. Thank you very 
much. 

Name 


Group No.: 
Project: 


Dates of teaching with Peace Corps 


Location: 

Participation in HILT: (date) 


Dates of participation in previous Peace Corps 
TOTs 


Use of tutor: 


Other teaching experience 


ACTFL Level at end of PST : (approx.) 

ACTFL Level now: 





2 * 
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SAMPLES 
FROM THE 

FIELD 



TECHNICAL NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRES 



This second example is part of a questionnaire that was developed by Peace Corps Bulgaria to 
assess the technical language competencies needed by volunteers in a small business 
development project This sample consists of a rating of specific technical language 
competencies that may be useful for other technical sectors as well. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR LANGUAGE 


FOR SPECIFIC 


PURPOSES 


A. Please rate the usefulness of the following language competencies by circling the 


appropriate number 










(0 = not applicable; 1 = not useful; 2 = somewhat useful; 3 


= useful; 


4 = 


very useful) 










1. Socializing with Supervisors / Counterparts 








• greet / introduce / take leave 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• talk about one's and others' background 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


* ask / answer social questions 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• explain your language problem 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• make polite remarks 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• say "No" politely 


0 1 


2 


Q 


4 


• invite 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• accept / decline invitation 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• use appropriate degree of apology / formality 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


2. Dealing with Public Officials 

• make formal introductions 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• respond to formal introductions 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• explain own role and assignment 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 


• identify work roles and relationships 


0 1 


2 


3 


4 
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SAMPLES 
FROM THE 

FIELD 



OP 

INSTRUMENTS 



This third set of sample materials includes some more open-ended kinds of questionnaire 
formats. These can be used alone, like the Daily Activities Grid and the Socio-Topical matrix 
which were discussed in a previous section, or they can be included as a part of more traditional 
kinds of questionnaires, as these examples have been. 



EXCERPT FROM 
THE FIJI NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



The first example is from the Volunteers’ questionnaire that 
was developed by Peace Corps Fiji. It is part of the more 
comprehensive needs assessment questionnaire that was 
distributed to Volunteers and language trainers, and, like 
those questionnaires, has two parallel versions, one for 
Volunteers and one for trainers, so that the different 
perspectives of these two groups can be compared and 
analvzed. 




EXCERPT FROM THE FIJI NEEDS ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 
E. People/Situations in Communication 

With which of the following people in which of the following situations do you need to 
speak/understand Hindi. Please check the appropriate columns. 



FES- TIME VEL RELA- 

SION TIONS 



& -UNITY 

DRINK SEF 
VICES 






co-workers 



friends 



■.mt rocu 



doctor/nurse 



Ban 

Ennramswi 
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Do you use Standard Hindi or Fijian Hindi with the above people? 

Do any of the above require reading/writing ability in Hindi? 

When and with whom is it most important for you to be able to use Hindi? Give some 
specific situations (Standard Hindi or Fijian Hindi?). 



EXCERPT FROM 
THE BULGARIAN 
NEEDS 

ASSESSMENT 

QUESTIONNAIRE 



The second sample is a part of the same technical language 
needs assessment developed for Peace Corps Bulgaria 
provided above. This section demonstrates a more open-ended 
way of gathering information about technical language use. 



EXCERPT FROM THE BULGARIAN NEEDS ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

C. Please keep a journal tor only one week about the work situations in which you used / 
could not use Bulgarian: 


Day of the 


I used Bulgarian easily... 


1 wanted to use Bulgarian but 1 


week 




couldn’t... 


MONDAY 


where? 


where? 




with whom? 


with whom? 




about what? 


about what? 

. . 


TUESDAY 


where? 


where? 




with whom? 


with whom? 




about what? 


about what? 


WEDNESDAY 


where? 


where? 




with whom? 


with whom? 




about what? 


about what? 


THURSDAY 


where? 


where? 




with whom? 


with whom? 




about what? 


about what? 


FRIDAY 


where? 


where? 




with whom? 


with whom? 




about what? 


about what? 








TONGA 


i 

The third example is a daily activities grid format that was 


LANGUAGE 


developed by Anita Wenden (and discussed in a previous 


NEEDS 


section) as it was adapted for use by Peace Corps Tonga to 


ASSESSMENT 


help identify competencies as part of an over-all curriculum 




revision. 



TONGA LANGUAGE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

On August 19*20, Viliami Mafi and Doug Gilzow from Peace Corps Washington will be 
visiting Vava'u. They will be trying to gather information to improve the language 
program for future Tonga PCVs involved in projects like yours. Th anks for helping-we 
hope you will get some insights about how to work on your own laguage learning too. 

Please fill out the enclosed grid, changing it as you think it will be helpful (adding hours 
in the morning or evening etc.) On the grid, indicate for each hour or cluster of hours in 
a typical week (a)the setting where you are, (b)who you are interacting with and (c)what 
would be typical topics. Then look at some of the settings that you think should be 
covered during PST or in some later training or materials and jot down answers to the 
following questions-or at least think about them. 

(1) What language skills do you need to function in a particular setting-listening, 
speaking, reading or writing or some combination? 



(2) What have you have already learned and when did you learn it (during PST or later) 7 



(3) What do you still need to leam to function well in this setting? 




OVER 

VIEW 



SELECTING AND SEQUENCING 
COMPETENCIES 



SELECTING Atypical needs assessment will probably identify far more 

COMPETENCIES language competencies than you can ever hope to teach in the 

limited time frame that is available in most PSTs. 

Therefore, your first step in devising your curriculum is to 
select the competencies you will focus on. There are three 
basic criteria that determine whether a competency should be 
included in the curriculum. 



1. IMPORTANCE OF 
THE COMPETENCY 



According to the needs assessment, is the competency one that 
PCVs need frequently (such as shopping competencies) or is it 
one which is very important (such as emergency 
competencies). If not, it should not be included in the 
curriculum. Competencies which are trivial or not relevant 
should be avoided. When looking at needs assessment results, 
consider the needs of specific PCV groups: women, rural, 
different tech sectors, other geographic /cultural variations. 



2. COMPLEXITY is the task so difficult that it cannot be included, or does it 
require very difficult language structures? The ability of the 
Trainees to handle the competency during Pre-Service 
Training must be considered. If a competency is complex but 
very important, try to divide it into smaller "sub- 
competencies" that are manageable. 



3* TIME Most PSTs consist of only 100 to 200 hours of instruction. There 
CONSTRAINTS ^ a to how many competencies can be productively 
studied in this time. We must not force our students to race 
through lots of competencies, memorizing phrases without 
developing language skills. 



SEQUENCING THE The topics and competencies derived from the needs 
COMPETENCIES assessment and edited down through the selection process 

must be organized into a teaching sequence. This sequence 
must be determined according to an interplay of four factors: 



4.‘J 
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1. IMMEDIACY OF 
NEED 



COMPLEXITY OF 
THE TASK 



3. COMPLEXITY OF 
THE STRUCTURES 
INVOLVED 



4. LINEAR OR 
CYCLICAL 
TREATMENT OF 
COMPETENCIES 
WITHIN TOPICS 



What do Trainees need to know how l o do at the various 
stages of the PST? Competencies can be sequenced to prepare 
Trainees for their village homestay or for a site visit, for 
example. 

Generally, competencies about the self and the immediate 
surroundings are easier than more abstract or distant topics. 
Competencies appearing early m the curriculum are typically 
ones involving introductions, identifying oneself, and 
following classroom commands. 

In addition to a list of competencies, a list of key grammar 
structures also needs to be generated. Many grammar 
structures arise naturally from specific competencies, but the 
complexity of those structures needs to be considered in 
sequencing the competencies. The curriculum writer needs to 
have an idea of which grammar structures are most essential 
to provide a basis for learning the language and to ensure that 
they are included in the curriculum and that they are 
presented in a clear, logical sequence moving from simple to 
more difficult. Learners must have a sense of being guided 
into the language, not having it just thrown at them in a 
random way. Review of structures should also be built in to 
the curriculum. These grammar points must be a part of the 
competency-based lesson, not separate from it. 

Some curriculums proceed through competencies topic by topic: 
Personal Identification, Classroom, Food, Shopping, etc. 
Others take one or two competencies from a topic , then move 
to one or two from another topic, and so on. The advantage to 
the former arrangement is that there can be a depth of 
vocabulary developed by staying within a single topic longer. 
The advantage to the second kind of arrangement is that 
student needs are more likely to be met quickly and there may 
be more flexibility to accommodate increased difficulty of 
grammar points. 



ALLOWING FOR It is always tempting to try to teach as much language as 
FLEXIBILITY possible, since the trainees language needs are invariably 

greater than what can reasonably be presented and practiced 
in the time allowed for most training programs. But 
especially with limited time for language learning, it is very 
important that you don't try to include too much in your 
curriculum. Remember that there are some principles to keep 
in mind that will help you from trying to be too ambitious in 
what you can cover. 
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1. LEAVE SOME Most learners need time to reflect, process and internalize the 
"BREATHING SPACE" language features that they are learning. Being exposed to 

vocabulary and structures is not the same thing as being able 
to use them naturally in unstructured communicative 
situations- Remember to leave time for Trainees to review 
and solidify their proficiency. 

2» ALLOW TIME FOR Don't plan your curriculum so tightly that you have no room 
TRAINEE INPUT f or Trainee input and ideas about what they need to know. 

New Trainees may not have the same perceptions about their 
own language needs as the more experienced Volunteers in the 
field who filled out your needs assessment questionnaires. 

Give Trainees an opportunity to develop and prioritize their 
own perceptions about their most pressing language needs and 
areas of concern. Allow time in the curriculum for mid-term 
evaluation and feedback. Remember that language learning 
is always a partnership between the teacher and the learner, 
so don't make your curriculum so fixed that you eliminate the 
opportunity for learners to have a voice in this partnership. 

3. ALLOW FOR We know that people learn languages differently, and that 
OPTIONS they have different goals in language learning. You don’t 
need to cover all the competencies in the same way or to the 
same ievel of proficiency. Try to arrange your curriculum so 
that Trainees can make choices about specific competencies, or 
how much detail about the language they will learn. You 
may want to structure your PST design to allow for optional 
classes at the end of the day, and let Trainees choose from a 
changing "menu" of different specialized lesson plans. 
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THINGS 

TO THINK 

ABOUT 



INTEGRATING COMPETENCIES 
WITH MAJOR PST EVENTS 



In addition to the issues mentioned in the overview, there are some other factors to consider 
when you decide on a particular sequence for your curriculum. One very important feature is the 
calendar of events that form the technical and cross-cultural parts of the training program, such 
as community field visits, homestays, etc. Language Coordinators have identified the 
following major events in the PST as useful milestones for curriculum planning. 



Event 


Description 


Curriculum topic or competency 


Entering the 
Host Family 


may not apply at some PSTs 


introduction 

greeting 

etiquette and r rls 


Health and 
Personal Safety 


is very important when the 
Trainees start walking around by 
themselves 


basic phrases of asking for help 
cross-cultural information 
avoiding conflicts 


nBBSMKM 


to help Trainees in their daily 
life with the family 




Shopping 


the Trainees are faced with 
these tasks fairly early on 


polite phrases of request 

numbers 

currency 


Site visits 




traveling 
reading schedules 
buying a ticket 
asking for directions 
reading a map 
asking for help 


TEFL Practicum 


may not be very important if the 
Trainees are supposed to use 
mostly English in their classes 


classroom directions 
office/technical language 


Swearing-In 


closing of the program 


a Trainee may be asked to read a 
speech in the local language 
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ABOUT 



GRAMMAR AND A 

COMPETENCY-BASED 

CURRICULUM 



Another feature that needs to be considered is grammar. There is sometimes disagreement 
between language teachers about how central a role the grammar of a language should play in 
determining the sequence of teaching, but in a competency-based curriculum, the role should be 
secondary. Grammar should not be a central organizing feature of your curriculum, but you still 
need to take it into account when you select and sequence your competencies. 

WHY DO WE NEED Children and adults leam languages differently. As a rule, 
TO CONSIDER adults want to speak accurately, and some become embar- 

GRAMMAR? rassed by mistakes. In general, adult learners want and ex- 

pect some kind of grammatical explanation when they leam a 
language. They often need to feel that they are being intro- 
duced to the features of the language in some systematic way, 
and not just at random. The questions adult learners ask about 
the language will often be phrased in the grammatical terms 
and categories that they have learned about their first 
language, w r hich may be very different from the actual terms 
and categories of the target language. Finally, as many 
language teachers know, if some learners aren't given explicit 
grammatical information, they have a tendency to invent 
their own, using rules based on theix first language or some 
possibly incorrect ideas about the structure of the target 
language. 



THE ROLE OF Grammar in Peace Corps language training should serve as a 

GRAMMAR IN A "road map" that the learner uses to produce original 
COMPETENCY- utterances that haven't necessarily been explicitly taught by 

BASED the teacher. Grammatical information should be presented as 

CU RR I C U LU M generalizations about how a language works which can help 

a learner remember and extend his/her ability to 
communicate in new and original ways. Knowledge of 
grammar can help a learner remember features of the 
language and apply those features in new situations 
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INTEGRATING There are three aspects of grammatical information that need 

GRAMMAR INTO to be considered as you decide what to include in vour 

THE CURRICULUM curriculum. 

FORM— Does the learner say it correctly and fluently? Can 
she/he be understood? 

MEANING -Does the learner say what she/he means to 
say? Does s/he communicate the appropriate semantic 
distinctions? 

USE -Does the learner use the structure in an appropriate 
way, so that the Listener pays attention to what the learner 
says, not how the learner says it? 

Learners need to focus on different aspects at different stages 
in their language learning. At the beginning level, students 
need to focus primarily on form and meaning. Their goal is 
mastery of specific language elements in specific situations. 

As learners advance in the language their needs change. At 
the intermediate level their concerns focus more on the issues 
of meaning and use. They need to have the understanding 
that allow them to expand their language use to original 
situations. Finally, as they advance they may need to know 
how to choose appropriately from a number of possible ways 
to express their meaning the way that is most appropriate 
socially or culturally. 

Grammar must never be presented in isolation, for its own 
sake, but always as a means to distinguish meaning or 
accomplish a communicative purpose. For example, don't 
teach trainees the entire pronoun system of a language, but 
rather how using one pronoun form instead of another can 
change the meaning of what they are trying to say. Or, as 
another example, don't teach the entire system of verb tenses, 
but rather how that system distinguishes between things that 
might possibly happen as opposed to things that will 
definitely happen. Deciding what grammatical information 
should be included in your curriculum must be determined by 
the communicative needs of the learners, not the other way 
around. Competencies should never be introduced for the sole 
purpose of illustrating a grammatical feature of the language. 

Just as there is a natural sequence of the what kind of 
grammatical information that is presented to learners, there is 
also a sequence of how to present this information. The 
presentation of any grammatical information should always be 
followed immediately by opportunities to practice and apply 
that information in meaningful communication. 

1. RECOGNITION As with most aspects of a language lesson, grammatical 

structures should be presented to learners first for their 
recognition. Learners need to be able to hear and understand 
the language features that express or change meaning. They 
need to be able to hear and correctly interpret different forms 
that indicate important differences in meaning like affirm- 
ative or negative, singular or plural, past time or future time. 



PRINCIPLES OF 
SEQUENCING 



> — 
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male or female. These meaning categories differ from 
language to language, and may be very different from gram- 
matical categories in English. But simply understanding 
these differences is not enough. Learners must be able to ex- 
press these differences themselves correctly and fluently. 

2. STRUCTURED After learning to recognize and understand , learners must next 
MEANINGFUL focus on production. They can do this through meaningful 
PRACTICE practice in structured situations. Learners must have an 
opportunity to express a specific meaning difference in a 
specific situation where the content has already been 
determined by the teacher or the learning materials. For 
example, learners must first have an opportunity to express 
whether they have one brother or three brothers, or describe 
what they did before class versus what they will do after 
class before we can expect them to express these kinds of 
differences in free, unstructured conversation. 

Structured practice must always be followed by opportunities 
to apply the new patterns and vocabulary in unstructured 
situations both in and outside of class, either as 
communicative tasks or community contact assignments. For 
example, once learners have had structured practice 
distinguishing between actions in the past versus actions in 
the future, they should then have a chance to describe things 
they plan to do next weekend that they didn't do last 
weekend, or find out what members of their host family did 
before the learner started living with them, or what they 
will do once the Volunteer has moved on to his or her post. 
This is the real purpose of any grammatical information: to 
help learners accomplish these kinds of unstructured tasks. If 
you only do steps 1 and 2 without also including this crucial 
third step of applying the knowledge to new situations, it's a 
little like teaching someone the steps to a folk-dance, but 
never giving them a chance to actually dance to music. 

4. GENERAL How much explicit grammatical explanation and practice is 
GUIDELINES too much? How little is too little? There is never a simple 
answer to this question, because there is never a simple 
correlation between competencies and particular grammatical 
features. However, these basic principles can help you 
decide how much focus to put on grammar. 

•Teach the language, not about the language. 

•Grammar is a tool that learners can use to expand their 
ability to communicate in new situations, not an end in itself. 

• Grammar should be presented in small specific ‘’chunks'' 
that explain how specific meaning differences are 
communicated, not an abstract overview of many features. 
•There must always be an opportunity for immediate 
application of the structures in communicative situations. 
Your overall purpose should be to give learners an opportunity 
to first practice and then to use specific language features . 
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3. REAL 
COMMUNICATION 
IN LESS 
STRUCTURED 
SITUATIONS 
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THINGS 

TO THINK 

ABOUT 



INTEGRATING CROSS 
CULTURAL CONCERNS 



It is never possible to teach a language without also considering the cultural context in which 
the language functions. Such cross-cultural information as non-verbal communication styles, 
appropriate social behavior, and acceptable topics for conversation are all an important part of 
the curriculum as well. In addition, Trainees need to get some basic information about the 
culture and history of the country where they are working. These axe some common language 
competencies that can easily be integrated with cross-cultural information: 



LANGUAGE COMPETENCIES THAT CAN EASILY BE 
INTEGRATED WITH CROSS-CULTURAL INFORMATION 

Ask personal information. 

Describe home activities at different times of the day. 

Identify family member's role(s). 

Describe a typical family . 

Make small talk on training events. 

Give a short speech to introduce self. 

Give a simple farewell speech. 

Teach a host family member an American family activity. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM THE 

FIELD 



INTEGRATING CULTURAL 
THEMES INTO THE 
CURRICULUM 



This an excerpt of a curriculum from Peace Corps Ecuador that was thematically organized to 
provide additional content about cultural information * s well. 



Componente/. 

Actividad 



OMNIBUS/76 



X-Cultural 



ECUADOR 

INTEGRACION DE COMPONENTES 



Lengua 



Salud & Seg. 



Tecnico 



mmo 



> hrVW 1 ' 



Historia y 
Geografia 


i Conferencia sobre 
Historia del Ecuador. 
! lntroduccion sobre 
geografia social y 
fisica. 

i 

3 

i 


I Revision de textos j 
! selectos sobre 
. Historia del Ecuador, 

; fechas, sucesos y 
; personalidades 
; relevantes. 

| Visita a Museos y al 
1 Centro Historico. 
Procesar io 
observed o. 


Distribucion 
geografica de 
enfermedades tales 
como Colera, Malaria, 
S1DA, etc. 


Description de sitios 
de trabajo, con breves 
antecedentes 
histdricos y 
geograficos. 
Evolucion de 
principales 
indicadores de salud 
en el Ecuador. 


Legislacion y 
Sistema 
Politico- 
Institucional 


Conferencia sobre 
sistema politico y 
partidos. 

! 


Revision sobre textos 
1 selectos sobre 
; legislacibn national, 
i Derechos de 
' ciudadama. 

Deberes y derechos 
de extranjeros en el 
Ecuador (con estatuto 
i de PCV) 

i 


Normas de seguridad 
que deben observar 
los PCVs 


1 Derechos de los nirios 
i y ado-Iecentes. 
Derechos de atencion 
primaria en salud. 
Resultados Consulta 
Electoral. 

Visita a instituciones 
relacionadas con las 
areas tecnicas (por ej. 
INNFA, UNICEF, MSP, 
MBS, etc.) 
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HOW 


1 


TO DO IT 



IDENTIFYING AND 
INTEGRATING TECHNICAL 
COMPETENCIES 



TRAINING MORE 
THAN ONE 
TECHNICAL 
SECTOR IN A 
PROGRAM 



Some of the competencies you will need to include in your 
curriculum arise from the specific technical areas that 
Volunteers will be working in. Different technical sectors in 
the same training program may require different technical 
vocabulary, and competencies. This may be challenging for 
Language Coordinators to identify and develop because they 
are often not trained in those specific technical areas. 



GENERIC 

TECHNICAL 

LANGUAGE 

COMPETENCIES 



However, there are some general technical competencies that 
most professional contexts share, such as: 

• Describe PC Organization - goals, projects, etc. 

• Describe one's job assignment. 

• Explain / demonstrate a technical process. 

• Conduct a simple community survey. 

• Conduct a short meeting for the supervised laborers. 



The following list of such generic technical competencies was 
developed by Language Coordinators in the Africa Region: 

• Community Entry/Survey Skills (PRA/PACA etc.): 

- identifying /contacting leaders-community groups and 
institutions 

• Relations with co-workers: 

- professional colleagues 

- supervisor 

- counterpart 

- subordinates (secretary, janitor...) 

• Giving advice/teaching an individual (non-formal ed) 
•Conducting a meeting: 

- before the meeting 

- beginning the meeting 

- during the meeting /step -by -step explanations 

- closing the meeting 

- after the meeting 
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• Participating in a meeting; 

- describe self /PC /project 

- clarification 

• interrupting 
-suggesting 

- disagreeing 

- questions 

- changing topic 

• Telephone Skills 

• Written reports 

OTHER SOURCES Ln addition to generic competencit> that most technical sectors 
OF TECHNICAL share, vou can also get a good idea of possible competencies bv 

COMPETENCIES looking at some of the other training sector materials that 

Trainees will be using. You will also want to look carefully at 
any open-ended needs assessment instruments you have used, 
such as the socio-topical matrix nr open-ended questions m 
your needs assessment questionnaire such as; "As a Volunteer 
in [- — technical sector] I should be able to..." 

Such things as Rapid Rural Appraisal Survey Forms can serve 
as a possible starting point for developing competency 
statements for a variety of technical sectors, but would 
probably require further development before they could 
become part of your curriculum. For example, here is an 
excerpt of a preliminary list of draft technical competencies 
that were developed in the Philippines based on a Rapid 
Rural Appraisal Survey Form. These descriptions would need 
to be expanded to include information on such things as how 
such interviews should be conducted, or with whom, or 
whether any of the questions might be "sensitive” for a 
particular cultural context, or whether specific vocabularv or 
speech patterns need to be used. But even so, they provide a 
useful starting point for identifying competencies for spc-citic 
technical sectors that you may not be familiar with. 

1* AGRICULTURAL .Ask about the size of farms/cultivated portions of the farm 
PRODUCTION . Determine crops being planted including vegetables. 

• Determine the cropping cycle for each crop. 

• Inquire about farming inputs including use of fertilizer and 
pesticides. 

• Determine production trends within three years. 

• Determine post-harvest practices for each crop. 

• Inquire about practices in livestock management. 

• Determine existence of cooperatives in the rommunit\ 

• Inquire local beliefs related to farming. 

2. WATER/ • Determine reliability of clean drinking water. 
SANITATION • Determine distance of drinking water. 

• Identify source* of drinking water during Minimrr 



COMMUNITY 
SURVEY FORMS 
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• Inquire about sanitary facilities 

• Identify existing water systems. 

• Inquire about existing water associations. 

• Identify locally available materials for water systems 
construction. 

• Determine local beliefs related to water systems 
construction. 



3. COASTAL 
RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT (CRM) 



• Determine the number of fishermen. 

• Ask about the fishing methods used. 

• Determine the cycle of fishing. 

• Identify different marine resources. 

• Estimate the extent of damage to reefs. 

• Inquire about the existence of artificial reefs. 

• Inquire about the existence of mangrove reforestation. 

• Determine alternative livelihood. 



PROTECTED 

AREAS 



I. 






OPEN-ENDED 

NEEDS 

ASSESSMENTS 

RESULTS 



1. YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT PCVS 



• Identify existing wildlife. 

• Determine trends of wildlife population. 

• Determine existing medicinal plants. 

• Identify other non-timber forest products. 

• Determine boundaries of the protected areas. 

• Inquire about existing alternative livelihood. 

• Identify possible additional alternative livelihood. 

• Ask about resource management seminars. 

• Ask opinions concerning resource depletion. 

• Inquire about local beliefs related to the forest/jungle. 

Open-ended needs assessment instruments such as the socio- 
topical matrix or open-ended questions in your needs 
assessment questionnaire are also a good source of potential 
technical competencies. These examples of sector-specific 
technical competencies were identified by analyzing the 
results of the volunteers' socio- topical matrix which was part 
of the needs assessment process for Tonga. 

Community Youth Meeting: 

• Before the meeting: 

-Write an agenda and distribute to all members and potential 
meeting participants. Highlight new proposals, issues, and 
decision points. (This should happen about two days before 
the meeting.) 

-Discuss meeting content with town officer or whoever the 
attending town official is. 

• Beginning the meeting 

- opening Prayer (listening) 

- village leader welcome protocol (listening) 

- PCV welcomes all. 

- Introduce any visitors. 

- Review agenda for the meeting. 
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• Review of current projects and old issues 

- Mention topics at previous meeting. 

• Give an update and request additional information. 

- Request group or project leaders to report on activities. 

• Introduce first item. 

- Describe the issue thoroughly. 

- Discuss advantages and disadvantages. 

- Request additional opinions from participants. 

- Disagree with participant. 

- Close discussion and ask for decision. 

• Introduce second item, etc. 

• After all scheduled items, 

- Ask for any new concerns and issues. 

- Ask participants with any individual concerns to meet with 
you later. 

• Closing 

- Ask attending official to close with prayer. 

• After meeting 

- Discuss meeting briefly with participating village official. 

- Meet with individuals who have concerns. 

2* ENVIRONMENTAL Telephone Competencies: 

PROJECT PCVS _ Taking a message for someone 

- Asking if specific person is available and leaving a message 

- Asking and answering information questions (How much 
would printing 100 copies of a one-page flyer cost?) 

- Responding to request for assistance 

- Contacting officials in the capital 
Reading And Writing Competencies: 

- Read and write a flyer. 

- Read and write brief messages to a co-worker or neighbor. 

- Read forms. 

- Read for practice: pamphlets on health, agriculture, small 
business, etc. 

(Comprehension exercises and vocab notes for these could be 
developed by PC language staff) 

3. EDUCATION PCVS Attending A School Staff Meeting: 

Listening comprehension 
-opening prayer 
-review of old business 
-list of new issues 

-discussion of agenda items (building a new hall, planning for 
upcoming event, etc.) 

-dosing 

Speaking: 

Trainees should learn how' to contribute a "new issue” nr to 
give an opinion on an issue during the discussion. 
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DEVELOPING In addition to helping you define and determine vour 

TEACHING IDEAS curriculum more completely, an analysis of technical 
FROM TECHNICAL competencies can also suggest specific teaching activities that 
COMPETENCIES you may want to integrate into PST and 1ST language training. 

The list of technical competencies identified in Tonga was 
further analyzed to see what specific learning and practice 
activities might be needed to achieve those competencies, 
and resulted in the following list of possible teaching 
strategies: 

TEACHING • In addition to conventional dialogs and role plavs for the 

STRATEGIES FOR ditferent meeting elements, Trainees as a group could try to 
TECHNICAL script a meeting and act it out. There could be tapes of 

COMPETENCIES meetings or of the different meeting elements for practice. 

These should have accompanying print material-exercises 
and comprehension questions. 

• Visits to meetings (town meetings, church meetings, PCV 
meetings) and take notes in learning logs for processing in tech 
or language sessions 

• Visits to PCV projects and take notes in learning logs for 
processing in tech or language sessions 

• Talking with officials (introductions, requesting 
information,..) This could be developed in a traditional 
dialog-based language lesson. 

• Classroom language for model school (commands, 
directions, clarification, discipline) 

• After swearing in, PCVs should be encouraged and 
supported in efforts to visit 2nd year PCVs to observe their 
meetings and get suggestions, especially prior to an 1ST. 




TIPS 

FROM THE 

FBELD 



INTEGRATING OTHER SECTORS 
WITH THE CURRICULUM 



Language Coordinators from a variety of Peace Corps countries have discussed ways to integrate 
various sectors of training and the language curriculum. Here are some of the tips they came up 
with: 

INTEGRATING • There should be cross-culture sessions during the TOT, 

WITH CROSS- because language staff need to be made more aw 7 are of 

CULTURE "hidden" aspects of their own culture and they will also need 

to learn a bit about American culture. New instructors will 
tend to see ' culture*' as synonymous with the Arts. 

•Because die content is based on real situations, learners can 
go out of the classroom and try the language in a real cultural 
context. 

• Some cultural topics (shamanism, cultural differences 
within the country, role of women, minority groups) can be 
covered through talks given in the target language. Some 
cross-culture information could be included in language 
classes, with some limited use of English, if absolutely 
necessary. But this has to be kept to a minimum. If there are 
session which require considerable English then those sessions 
should be organized outside of the language curriculum, but 
coordinated with the language classes 

• Visitors can be invited to the language class to chat with 
Trainees informally on topics of high interest. 

• Have a visitor tell a well-known folk tale or legend. 

• Make sure the curriculum includes poems, songs, jokes and 
popular local games, including the vocabulary used when 
plavirrg them. 

• Each lesson in the Curriculum should also contain a Cross- 
cultural note or observation. Dialogues and role plays can 
emphasize specific aspects of cultural life, social norms, 
customs, ole 







COMPETENCIES 
THAT INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURE 



• Ask personal information. 

• Describe home activities at different times of the day. 

• Identify family member's role(s). 

• Describe a typical family . 

• Make small talk on training events. 

• Give a short speech to introduce self. 

• Give a simple farewell speech. 

• Teach a host family member an American family activity’. 



INTEGRATING 

WITH 

TECHNICAL 

LANGUAGE 



• In addition to basic grammar, vocabulary- and 
communicatwe practice, the language program should include 
special sessions on technical language. In these sessions, the 
Trainees can be divided by sector and receive special language 
sessions that focused on the technical language and 
vocabulary necessary for the Trainees to work in their 
specialized field. 

• A typical technical language lesson began with the 
Trainees receiving a list of new vocabulary words relating to 
some aspect of their field. For example, the SBDers might 
have banking vocabulary, the ENVs might have vocabulary 
about natural features and TEFLers some information about 
the school system. The Trainees would go over the 
vocabulary and ask clarification questions, then the Lis 
would have some short exercises, dialogues, role-plays, etc. to 
check the Trainees' understanding of the material. 

• Keep the technical language sessions relatively short, 
about forty-five minutes to one hour, and schedule them about 
once a week . They should complement the technical training 
sectors and also provide a change of pace from the normal 
classroom language lessons. 

• Design and plan with other components. This will help you 
to know when Trainees have lessons. Have a meeting with 
the Technical trainers to talk about your Language Plan and 
the role of the Language Teacher in charge of the Program. 

Get lists of technical terms and ask for any pictures or books 
that could help when you start to write language materials. 

• Trainees can be paired with students at a local business 
college for learning vocabulary and local business concerns. 

• Individual members of the language staff agree to select one 
technical area (or slow learners) and become somewhat expert 
in it. 



COMPETENCIES 
THAT INTEGRATE 
LANGUAGE AND 
TECHNICAL 



• Describe PC Organization - goals, projects, etc. 

• Describe one's job assignment. 

• Explain / demonstrate a technical process. 

• Conduct a simple community' survey. 

• Conduct a sh >rt meeting for the supervised laborers. 
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OVER 

VIEW 



SPECIFYING LANGUAGE 
CONTENT 



MOVING FROM 

IDENTIFYING 

COMPETENCIES 

TO PREPARING 

TEACHING 

MATERIALS 



As suggested in previous parts of this section, identifying, 
selecting and sequencing competencies also includes specifying 
the language content that these competencies require: 

• You need to specify the important grammatical features of 
the language. 

• You need to identify the general and specific technical 
vocabulary that learners will need. 

• You need to consider the relevant cultural information that 
is involved. 

• Depending on the language you may also need to consider 
difficult pronunciation features and provide explicit practice 
of sounds that are problematic for learners to produce, or 
consider the challenges presented bv the fact that learners 
must master a new alphabet. 



A careful analysis of the results of your needs assessments and 
task analyses that were discussed earlier in this section can 
provide you with an inventory of the specific language 
content that you will need to include. It can also suggest 
specific practice activities that you may want to include. All 
of this needs to be included in your curriculum. 

A detailed curriculum can provide you with a clear plan for 
developing the teaching materials, classroom activities, 
lesson plans, and review materials that you will need to 
produce. 

Below is an example of a curriculum that was developed for 
use in Eritrea. This preliminary outline describes the scope 
and sequence of the revised learning materials under 
development. This materials development is discussed in the 
next section of this resource manual, but it cannot be done 
without a detailed curriculum to base it on. 
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Tigrigna PST Language Textbook Plan 




4. Take leave 



5. Tell about own family tree and 
family & leam about picture of family 
host family 



6. Ask about & map with street 
give street address names 
of housing 




Who? How many? 
What. ..name? 



7. Request items 
and facilities in the 
house 



8. Asking for the 
time, telling time 



9. Describing daily 
activities 



'map* of house 
w/pictures of things 
in rooms to show 
bedroom, kitchen 
etc. 



clocks 



OK, but revise to 
include clarification 
(What?) 



Revise a little 




Do you have...? 

Is there any toilet 
paper? 

Negative: There's 
no hot water. 




pictures showing New one needs Verbs in present: 
daily activities from translation negative and 

waking to sleeping interrogative 

with clocks or 
sun/moon 



possessive 
pronouns, family 
relationships, 
single/marned. 
numbers 1-10 



Street names, 
numbers for 
houses 1-20( 9 } 



A few prepositions, 
rooms of the 
house, common 
household items 



Expressions of 
time: 1/4, 1/2, 
noon, midnight. 
Numbers 1-60 



10 verbs of activity, 
days of the week, 
parts of the day 



Teacher tells story 
w/comprehen. Qs. 
Tcher explains 
tree. Pair 
interviews to draw 
trees. Trainees ask 
Qs of host family to 
make tree. 




Pair practice 
w/Q&A, Need to 
make info gap 



Recognize clock 
time (TPR), Move 
hands of clocks 
from teacher 
dictation. What time 
is it? T-S, pair work. 
Ask a stranger the 
time. 



flashcards w/vocab 
and numbers, daily 
schedule for pair 
work, 

student/student 
interviews for 
weekend 
schedules, Find 
out daily schedule 
for host family 
I members. 



Recognize ‘father, 
mother, sister, 
brother etc. 'and fill 
in tree 



Label places on 
map using 
Tigrigna. 
Recognize own 
street name. 



Label rooms of the 
house 



Recognize, label 
days of the week. 
Read paragraph 
and fill in schedule. 



10. Tell about past 'photos* to show 
events infant, graduation, 

(Add material about arrival in Eritrea, 
persona! history 9 ) with dates written 
below each. 
Picture of host 
father showing 
photo album to 
trainee. 



Scene with host 
mother offering 
trainee some tea. 





Tea dialog OK 



New interrogative 
form 



tea, coffee, other 
dnnks, bread 



variations of dialog 
to role play 
w/cutture focus 































































SAMPLES 

FROM THE 

FIELD 



PEACE CORPS GENERIC 
SURVIVAL CURRICULUM 



This summary of general survival topics has been used by many countries as a starting point for 
developing their own curriculums. The full text, including more detailed description of the 
competencies, as well as suggested practice activities has been included on the CD-ROM. 



UNIT 


TOPIC 


COMPETENCIES 


FUNCTIONS 


1 


PERSONAL 

IDENTIFICATION 


Identify self (name, 
country of origin, 
passport number) 


Asking for information 
Giving information 






Introducing self 


Introducing self 






Introducing others 


Introducing others 






Greet and be greeted 


Greeting/Being greeted 






State own well- 
being/inquire about 
the health of others 


Socializing 






Take leave 


Taking leave 



11 


CLASSROOM 

ORIENTATION 


Follow simple 
directions 


Instructing others to do something; 
Following instructions 






Make polite requests 


Making/Acknowledging request 
Express/acknowledging gratitude 






Observe classroom 
etiquette 


Apologizing; Granting forgiveness; 
Getting attention; Granting/refusing 
permission 






Express lack of 
understanding/ Ask 
for clarification 


Expressing Confusion; Requesting 
others to do something; Clarifying 






Find out target 
language for unknown 


Asking for information; Identifying 






Tell time 


Requesting/Giving time 






Tell date 


Requesting/Giving date 
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Descnbo now ’io \ Instructing others 
P'oraro foods L 













SAMPLES 
FROM THE 

FIELD 

CURRICULUM ADAPTED TO 
THE SCHEDULE OF TRAINING 
EVENTS 



This sample consists of two related curriculums from Nepal, one organized by topic, the other by 
training sequence. It is interesting to compare how the basic sequence of survival needs in the 
fhst curriculum has been adapted in the second to correspond more closely with the overall 
training events of the PST. 



NEPAL CURRICULUM 
(ORGANIZED BY TOPIC) 



NEPAL CURRICULUM 

(ORGANIZED 9Y SEQUENCE AS TAUGHT IN THE PST) 



Shopping lor 
clolhing/lood 



ItarM A 
r * n* portal Ion 



COMPETENCY 

Gr**l and ra spend to prongs and r.l roduca 
and othar* 

Aik and rajpond lo quavaerts cn partortai 

0*c*CT*nd Oieupabon r«ni< *taiu» 

r««doosh^)} aga and mtiooafirr 

HMum and raquasi to do tcrrvuhng to 

SCmaooi 

Sal a ima 10 rnaal Kintm and axptar r Moons ic» 
tha maatno 

lfv*a orfhar* acxapt rwrfjfcons dacln* nviabons w*h 
:ma raiarrxa 

Uak* *mal UA on racan! acpanancas waathar »vl 
lUlura plans 

Datcnba axl rapty to quaanora an PCVs salary aro 
langth erf aarvie* 

Expraw wocama and as* about ccncarm ol 0Cn*r» 
Suit ganaril things Slat* ganarai latinos erf 
olhar* 

Nana toodi and erfhar assart* «#ms 

Slata loed prafaranca at* abour tood pr*f»r*otai e» 

Oin»»s 

*V lor raqurad *m<x»rt.1qjanlir> ri ley*; 

T o oanlify rrcrvtv n Off *r ant oanomnaticmj o' 
ewarrry by narrva ana y»Lj* 

Buy doth#* and isa a tailor tfvwnMai 

As* w*tara lOOQ’CtoffitJ tan b« OOaiT 1 Of mad* 

Salad and pay tor food' etethng. ta* about pnea W« 
color My v# 

Ejtprtu pralartnc* sarfotaden tn&or dualsiadon 
RaOuast lor radbeton el fine* and ratpond n 
BrtimMirra and nagaiwa 

Aak and lad dock tma and pan s d tha day 

Am and ta« t*a dare erf tha waa* ard itit 
£xptoa> de*r aowrfwi wrr> t»n* rafamica 
Aik about and ia* about oarfv ictaxu «vl r t>’ 

Au *iout t js or filar* daifnafcni schsuuiai 
lyalam erf Saul »a«rvan<ji and bekau 
Am about Gormans erf r*m and toogng vd 1000 on 
tha trad Aik about hofah/goast heart# 1 
Am *H»ara to fwj port an no* much to pay c<yt*ri 



Intarparaonal 

RkAtonahfpa 



Tkna A Calandar 

Moray 



Shopping tor Food 
A CIOIMnc 



Intarparaonal 

Ralatlonahipa 

Maalth 

Intarparaonal 

RalationaMp* 



Shopping for Pood 
A Clothing 



T ranaporiollon 
Maalth 



Intarparaonal 

Raiailonahip 



Graat and respond to gryatngi and ntreouea 

on#»a« and olhars 

Mama lood and tfhar issarrtMl lams 

AM lor reared amoonvquantrfy o* lood 

Swia tood prataranc* mxj as* about toed 

prat# rone, ^ others 

Aa* andtad ckx* tma and parts erf tha day 
ttantiry monay r crfiareni aawnnaicns erf 

currency by rant and vtlm 

AaA wharf* footyetothat cmi b* bought or mast 

AM and la* days erf tha w+M anddai# 

EapiAri oali actiriiM with tma raUranca 

Suta ganaral laaUgn 

Daacrtea own Nvusai condion AM about 

phyMMl eorvi»«orw o< orfhars 

Rarfuia and racuatt pctt«>y to dc Ksmathng lor 
aoma cr>a 

Ai* and ratpond lo aua&ons on oarsonal 
bacAgnxnd pocupatpn mart* status larruhy 
rMaoon-ahpi aga wdnabonairy 

AiA whara lood’ctottias can o* bought or mad* 
Raouait tor radudton erf pne* and •aiixn: n 
M^matva tftdhtgahra 
** »«3 gv» oral draden to a p Ik* 

AM II warf* has baan bodad *nd otetas and utanb/s 
h*y» baan t»»*d 

Aafc tfxMt bus or plan* d*sSnai»ns achaduiaj 
•Y***rtiorf aaarf raaarvahon ind txfcatt 
AM about condl cn of trarfs and odgng and lood 
on ffv* trail As* About hoiati/gua*: horras 
AM wtiara I' tnd pen art ho*. n>jch to pay ler 
pom art 

As* Ax haA> whan toat on tnui 

Mala (mu la* on racant axpanancas waama; and 
tutura plans 

Ss*fa gafiaral laaAng* erf ofhan 

Am aboe* MYtuMi tma ana pmc# ia>jn* r 

barfhmg charp. 

Gwa unpla ccrnpanvnis about kxo ctolhng 
houang 01 bahavon 

Dmc*# languag* homawor i uignaoi t 0 at* 
tor ha|p n Unguaga homawert aatayvnant 
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Send lolegrams 



SAMPLES 
FROM THE 

FIELD 

i 

CURRICULUM BASED ON 
TECHNICAL SECTORS 



This sample consists of an excerpt from a curriculum from Peace Corps Bulgaria that was 
developed for a specific technical sector training program in small business development. 
Notice how the competencies have been selected so as to focus on specific technical skills the 
volunteers will need rather thai. generic survival competencies. 

BULGARIA SBD CURRICULUM 





TITLE OF 
LESSON 


TOPIC 


COMPETENCIES 


FUNCTIONS 


GRAMMAR 


1 


What’s 

Your 

Name? 


Socializing 

Formally 


Greet people formally 
Make / Respond to 
lormal 

introductions 
Talk about one's own 
and 

others' background 
Ask / Answer social 
questions 
Take leave 


Greeting / Being greeted 
Introducing self and 
others 

Talking about one’s 
background 
Asking / Answering 
social questions 


Personal pronouns 
Verb "to be" - Present 
Tense 

Gender of nouns 
Verb 

Special questions 


2 


In the 
Office (1) 


Office 

Organi- 

zation 


Explain hierarchy at 
work 

Understand titles 
Use titles appropriately 


Talking about hierarchy 
at work 

Understanding titles 
Using titles appropriately 


Possessive it 
Present Tense of the 
verb 


3 


In the 
Office (2) 


Work 
Setting 
(At the 
Office) 


Identify office equipment 
Ask for f Give 
instructions 
Ask for help 
Express gratitude 
Follow instructions 
Ask for locations 
Give locations 


Specifying objects 
Asking for / Giving 
instructions 
Asking for / Giving 
locations 

Following locations / 
directions 


Adverbial question 
Impersonal 

constructions with 
[Bulgarian language 
sample] 
Imperative 

Prepositions of place 


< 


One Day 
in the 
Office 


Duties and 
Re'^ponsibi 
lities 


Ask for help 

Respond to requests for 
help 

Set up wo r k rules 
Set work schedules and 
| timetables 


Asking for help 
Organizing the day 
according to 
schedule 


Plural of nouns - 

masculin, feminine 
Questions 
[Bulgarian language 
sample] 








SAMPLES 

FROM THE 

FIELD 



OTHER KINDS OF 
CURRICULUM 



Other examples have been included here to illustrate the variety of ways a curriculum can be 
organized, and the variety of features that may need to be stressed. As with all the camples in 
this manual, the CD ROM contains the full-size versions of these excerpts. 

The curriculum from Poland gives a particularly detailed focus to the language content (the 
structure, vocabulary’ and learner problems) that will need to be focused on in the teaching 
materials. 

The curriculum from Paraguay includes a detailed description of specific teaching activities 
that should be used with various competencies. 

The curriculum from Sri Lanka shows how a curriculum can be used to actually establish an 
"index" of the materials that have been developed. 
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TO DO IT 



IDENTIFYING SUCCESSES AND 
PLANNING FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 



PURPOSES OF 

CURRICULUM 

EVALUATION 



AREAS TO 
EVALUATE 



While Peace Corps is interested in finding out how 
"satisfied" participants or trainers are in a training event, its 
main concern is in determining actual effectiveness and 
usefulness of training. The specific questions you will want to 
know will vary according to the issues you are focussing on in 
your curriculum, but it is useful to think about the question of 
evaluation in a general way. 

The PATS Training Supplement has identified some of the 
questions that about the curriculum and language training 
that can be integrated into the overall training evaluation. 



1. CONTENT •Did the training content delivered correspond to the planned 
curriculum? 

• Was the planned curriculum in fact the correct one for 
achieving the intended competencies? 

• Was the content sufficient and complete for achieving the 
intended competencies? 



2. PROCESS • Were the teaching methods and learning activities used 
appropriate and varied enough to provide opportunities for 
Trainees with all learning styles? 

• Did training respect adult learning principles, and model 
behavior that PCVs could use with counterparts, students or 
community members? 

• Were the various other training components integrated 
(e.g., technical vocabulary and situations introduced and 
practiced ?) 

• Were the trainers skilled in their subject matter, and in 
their use of adult training principles? 

• Was a positive, supportive and fair learning environment 
credit’d and maintained? 
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3. OUTCOMES 



DIFFERENT 
TECHNIQUES FOR 
CURRICULUM 
EVALUATION 



USING THE 
RESULTS 



• To what extent did other aspects of overall management of 
the training program scheduling; (physical environment, 
support services, etc.) logistics, help or hinder achievement of 
training goals. 

• How adept are the Trainees/PCVs at demonstrating 
mastery of the desired competencies? In terms of self- 
evaluation? In terms of evaluation by training staff? 

• How prepared are the Trainees/PCVs in terms of their 
language abilities to vork at site and to interact successfully 
in their communities? Both self-evaluation and evaluation by 
training staff are appropriate here. 

• Once at post, are the PC Vs able to implement the 
competencies developed during training? Do these 
competencies correspond to what is necessary to perform 
project tasks effectively and to achieve progress on the 
PGOMT (Purpose, Goals, Objectives, Milestones, and Tasks)? 

• What considerations for future trainings (ISTs and future 
PSTs) are indicated, based on outcomes? 

A variety of evaluation formats can be used: 

1) written evaluation forms that are filled out individually, 

2) written evaluation forms that are filled out by small 
groups of Trainees (perhaps divided by project or other 
means), 

3) verbal evaluations done at community meetings, 

4) "common evaluations" which allow all participants to 
write down their thoughts on the same form (this can be done 
by writing evaluation questions on a flipchart and leaving it 
up for a period of time so that all participants have a chance 
to read what has been written and to contribute their own 
ideas). 

A quality evaluation can be extremely useful when everyone 
involved feels the information solicited is relevant, and will 
have an impact on their own training program and future 
training programs. Therefore, care needs to be taken in 
introducing the evaluation process to Trainees and in 
summarizing the data from the completed forms. This process 
must be separated from any selection process for the Trainees, 
and it must be understood that their assessment will in no way 
influence their becoming a Volunteer. 

The results should be included in the periodic and final 
reports that are given to the in-country staff. They should 
then be able to assess how effective the curriculum was and to 
develop plans for future training programs. 
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SAMPLES 
FROM THE 



FIELD 



CURRICULUM ASSESSMENT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

The following example illustrates one kind of curriculum assessment questionnaire that you 
may wish to use in your program. It was designed as a generic needs assessment for use after 
PSTs. The CD-ROM also includes other curriculum assessment instruments from various Peace 
Corps countries. 



PEACE CORPS LANGUAGE NEEDS ASSESSMENT FOR 
VOLUNTEERS 

mJB ASSIGNMENT: 

Look back on your Pre-Service T raining. 

1 .What was the most effective part of your language training? (For example: 
methods, materials, time allotted, instructions, flexibility of program) 



2.Which aspects of your language training were not helpful? 



3, What would you have liked more of in language training that you did not get? 



4 .What do you see as the most significant cultural/language problems that should be 
addressed in training? 



5. In pre-service training, you received hours of language training. Was this 

amount of time 

too little 

just right 

too much 

Please explain: 
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A^k olimil n|ipm|)rin»onoi»J» cf uitiuns jLLorcumj 10 
customs/culluro in iho U S {'Is il a'l ngM to worn my shews 
lha houso'n 





0 12 3 4 
0 12 14 
0 12 14 
0 12 3 4 



0 12 1 

0 12 3 

0 1 2 1 



7 . Relating to Other Organizations and Communities 

• conduct/attend meetings 0 1 2 3 4 0 

• write proposals/figure budgets 0 12 3 4 5 

8 . Socializing with Supervisors and Co-Workers 

• greotings/introductionsAeave-taking 0 12 3 4 5 

• small talk 0 12 14 5 

• accept/dectine invitations 0 12 14 5 

• use appropriate degreo of apology/of lhanks/of formally 0 1 2 3 4 5 

9 . Dealing with Public Officials 

• explain assignment 0 12 14 5 

• make/respond to forma! introductions 0 12 3 4 5 

• identity own and others’ work roles and relationships 0 1 2 1 4 5 

1 0. Representing Peace Corps 

• Explain goals of Peace Corps 0 12 3 4 5 

• Descnbe Peace Corps work in the country and Ihe world 0 12 3 4 5 

1 1 . Other (Please Be Specific) 

1 2. What special language do you need to work effectively in your assignment? Please think 

about your assignment, and list ten language tasks you think could be usefully included m an 
integrated language/technical PST program. 

For example: Vts a Volunteer in agro-forestry, I should be able to use (ho language (o 

1 . organize meetings of farmers ’ associa//ons 

2. discuss plans for planting seedlings 

3 . organize placement of organic material to retain sal moisture 

4. talk about and demonstrate reproduction by clipping 

5. give presentations on erosron or soil types m 



As a Volunteer in 



I sfxxild be able to icy- tlx* lingua' )n t. 



1 hanks once again for your help! 




